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INFORMATION SERVICE 


Price, $2.00 Per Year 


Report on Prohibition Situation 


The report entitled The Prohibition Situation, released 
this week by the Department of Research and Education, 
has been so widely published in the press that no sum- 
mary of it seems necessary in the INFORMATION SERVICE. 
The Department considers it of the greatest importance 
that the report should be read in its entirety before in- 
ferences are drawn from it. The full report is available 
in pamphlet form (Research Bulletin No. 5) at 25 cents 
a copy. 


An Important Industrial Study 


Readers of this SERvICcE are familiar with the “Golden 
ule” clothing factory operated by the A. Nash Company 
f Cincinnati. The experiment initiated by Mr. Nash 
some years ago has attracted much attention because of 
the phenomenal business success and industrial harmony 
that followed upon his attempt to put his relations with 
his employes, on the one hand, and his customers, on the 
other, on the basis of what has been denominated the 
Golden Rule in business. 


For the past two or three years many questions have 
been raised as to the status of the employes of the Nash 
Company as compared with the unionized employes of 
other clothing concerns, and as to the merits of the 
Company’s labor policy. The need of an inquiry which 
would definitely answer these questions and set at rest 
the doubts of many well wishers of the Nash plan be- 
came particularly evident this summer at the Conference 
held by the Fellowship for a Christian Social Order, at 
Olivet, Michigan, where current industrial issues were 
freely discussed. 


After extended consideration of the matter the Fellow- 
ship appointed a committee to wait on Mr. Nash and 
seek his cooperation in such an inquiry. Mr. Nash met 
this committee and expressed entire willingness to have 
a thorough study made at the earliest possible moment. 
It was planned that the study would be made by a com- 
mission of churchmen, with whom would serve, in an 
advisory capacity, a representative of the Nash Company 
and a representative of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 

s of America. Mr. Nash not only consented to the 
study, but made useful suggestions as to the conduct of 
the inquiry. 

The study is to be undertaken this fall, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Paul H. Douglas, of the University of 
Chicago. The findings will be made public. 
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The Coal Controversy 


On June 29 the Tri-District convention of the United 
Mine Workers met in Scranton to frame demands to be 
presented to the anthracite operators prior to joint nego- 
tiations for a new contract to take the place of the exist- 
ing one which automatically expired on August 31. This 
marked the beginning of the recurring “coal crisis,” a 
phenomenon of both branches of the industry in America 
—for it must be remembered that in coal two distinct 
industries are involved, anthracite and bituminous, each 
organized on a different basis, representing very different 
conditions and presenting distinct and separate problems. 
The anthracite industry represents monopoly control and 
widespread unionization of the workers, the bituminous 
industry is subject to keen competition and the workers 
are only partially unionized. 


The preliminary deliberations of the anthracite miners 
resulted in the framing of the following demands: 
1. A wage increase of 10 per cent for contract miners 
and $1.00 per day for day laborers. 


2. Complete recognition of the union, including the 
check-off. 


3. Payment for certain dead work. 


4. Free pneumatic drills and the compressed air to 
operate them. 


5. Certain technical changes. 


These demands were framed by the scale committee 
representing approximately 158,000 anthracite miners. 
In terms of the existing scale the wage demands mean 
that the 50,000 contract miners who receive an average 
of between $7.50 and $8.00 per day, paid on the car basis, 
would have an increase to between $8.25 and $8.80 per 
day. Day laborers receive a minimum of $4.62 per day 
and their minimum would advance to $5.62 per day. 


* * * 


The union fields of the soft coal industry have been 
operating under the terms of the Jacksonville agreement 
which according to its terms would expire April 1, 1927. 
During the preliminary anthracite negotiations at Scran- 
ton President Lewis of the United Mine Workers pointed 
out that the Jacksonville agreement had been repudiated 
by three large bituminous companies, the Consolidation 
Coal Co., the Pittsburgh Coal Co., and the Bethlehem 
Mines Corporation and that certain railroad systems such 
as the Pennsylvania, large consumers of bituminous coal, 
had withdrawn from the union market and had begun 
buying in non-union territory. In view of this, President 


| 
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Lewis threatened a shut-down of bituminous mines “while 
the government, the coal operators and representatives 
of the mine workers discuss whether the Jacksonville 
agreement is going to be carried out.” 


The Jacksonville agreement was entered into on Febru- 
ary 19, 1924, by the representatives of the operators of 
the Central competitive field (Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Western Pennsylvania) and the United Mine Workers. 
It extended the then existing wage scale for a period of 
three years (April 1, 1924 to March 31, 1927). This 
meant a continuation of the peak wage scale adopted in 
1920, and readopted in 1922, at Cleveland. Though 
these rates were higher than any former level incor- 
porated in a contract of the United Mine Workers the 
wage studies of the United States Coal Commission of 
1922-23 did not show them to be excessively high. 
For instance, the median earnings for tonnage men and 
day men, according to figures compiled by the Coal Com- 
mission, were :* 


Median 

Tonnage Day 

State men men 
$1,500 $1,610 

Northwestern Pennsylvania and 


A Bureau of Labor Statistics study of actual earnings 
in 1921 (after the present scale went into effect) “taken 
from the payroll records of 200 bituminous mines, em- 
ploying 33,396 pick miners, machine miners and loaders, 
during typical periods in the fall and winter of 1921,” 
showed that “these 200 mines averaged 195.7 days of 
operation during the year and an estimate of annual earn- 
ings based on all the data shows average earnings during 
the year (assuming that each person worked every day 
of operation and earned at the same rate as during this 
typical period) amounting to $1,357.40. This is perhaps 
as accurate an indication of annual earnings in bituminous 
mines as can be secured at present.” 

The joint meeting for negotiation between representa- 
tives of the anthracite operators and miners convened at 
Atlantic City on July 9, 1925. At the opening session the 
miners’ demands for a wage increase were immediately 
rejected. Thus both sides made the “gesture” expected 
of them. 

Mr. Warriner on behalf of the operators explained that 
the increase would amount to $100,000,000, that this 
would so increase costs that it would be impossible for 
the retail consumer to purchase his needed supply. He 
claimed that sales realization in the anthracite industry 
is so low that the consumer would have to bear the 
burden. 

Thus began negotiations which dragged out over the 
weeks until the expiration of the agreement on August 31, 
with no actual progress. Both played for position, both 
quoted sets of figures and made assertions which were at 
irreconcilable variance with one another. The work of 
the Coal Commission, which was designed to clear up just 
such muddied conflicts as this, has been almost neglected 
and its findings do not appear to be illuminating any of the 
darkened corners. 


* What the Coal Commission Found. By the Staff of the United 
States Coal Commission. Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins. 1925. 
p. 210. 


Placed side by side the two sets of contentions are 
these : 

The miners claim that they are in need of the wage in- 
crease, that mining is an extra hazardous occupation ang 
should be more adequately compensated, that the vant 
ing of the increase asked need not increase the price of 
coal “one cent” inasmuch as it could be covered by 
reducing exorbitant profits and eliminating the wastes 
of distribution. In this connection they quote the find- 
ings of the Coal Commission to support their contention : * 
“In 1923 the commission found that it cost $4.12 to get 
a ton of coal out of the ground (labor cost). Counting 
the increase in wages granted since then, the cost 
today would be approximately $4.50. But the company 
sells it at the mine mouth for $8.50 to $8.75, and when 
it reaches the householder in New York its cost has gone 
up to $16 or $17. There is plenty of spread between 
$4.50 and $8.50 to provide an increase in wages without 
hardship to the companies; but even more in the margin 
between $8.50 and $16. A large part of this increase is 
due to the exorbitant rates charged by the very railroads 
that own the mines for transporting their own coal. 
These roads charge four times as much to carry anthra- 
cite as they do to carry bituminous for the same distance 
over their lines. Other factors are unnecessary profits 
of coal sales companies owned by the same interests which 
own the mines, and the local distributing companies—like 
Burns Brothers in New York—in which the same inter- 
ests have a share of control.” 

The miners point out that their past experience with 
arbitration is such that they can have no confidence in 
it—they recall that in 1920, after they had refused the 
increase in wages offered by the operators, as bei 
inadequate, they later submitted to arbitration and we 
awarded the same amount they had already refused before 
arbitration was proposed. They further hold that the 
complications of the industry are so great that it would 
be impossible for anyone outside its ranks to pass ade- 
quately upon the points involved and that anyone within 
the industry would be partisan. 

The operators claim that the wage increase would have 
to be borne by the consumer and would raise the price 
to more than he will pay; that few operating companies 
are able to make any profits and the margin of these few 
would not stand the increase. They contend that the 
life of the industry is at stake because of competition 
with other fuels. 

At the July 23 session of the joint conference the 
“check-off” was discussed. The miners declared that the 
operators now “check-off” about 29 items from the men’s 
pay including rent, supplies and medical attention. To 
place one additional item in this list they claim would 
not involve any extra book-keeping or any extra cost or 
labor. The operators questioned the legality of the “check- 
off” of union dues, whereupon the miners said they would 
be willing to have the “check-off” optional with the men. 
This proposal was not acceptable to the operators. 

The sparring continued with every surface appearance 
of aimlessness. Action on the part of Governor Pinchot 
and President Coolidge was rumored but did not material- 


ize. A break in negotiations came on August 4, oe 


miners declaring it useless to continue when the operato™ 
had delivered the ultimatum that they would “reject every 
demand that tended to disturb the factor of production 
costs.” 


* New York Times, July 19, 1925. 
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Various attempts were made subsequent to this to bring 
the two parties together and on August 25, President 
Lewis promised the Citizens Strike Committee of Hazle- 

n that the miners would resume negotiations if the 

rators would withdraw this ultimatum. A business 
men’s no-strike committee of Wilkes-Barre made a further 
last minute effort to have negotiations renewed on August 
27 when a representative carried to Mr. Lewis a state- 
ment from the operators that they were willing to renew 
negotiations, but on the understanding that by so doing 
they did not abandon their opposition to a wage increase, 
the check-off and other demands. This Mr. Lewis would 
not consider and the order was issued for a suspension of 
mining on September 1, affecting approximately 158,000 
anthracite miners. 

The strike started quietly according to schedule, with 
plans laid to avoid all disorder and for necessary upkeep 
of the properties. 


Meanwhile the reserve stocks of coal are being sold at 
advanced rates. President Lewis points out that these 
increases are totally without justification inasmuch as 
this coal was mined at the same cost as that previously 
sold. The increase varies in different localities. A report 
for September 5 shows that local dealers in Philadelphia 
had raised the retail price of their coal 25 cents per ton. 
The Philip Dietz Coal Company of Brooklyn had in- 
creased the price of nut coal from $14.75 on September 1 
to $15.90 by September 10. It is estimated that nearly 
500,000 tons of anthracite coal are afloat on barges near 
New York, and stocks amounting to 2,000,000 tons are 
reported held within 20 miles of the city. Speculators 
are now offering coal at $15.50 per ton and if these re- 

tve stocks are not released it is estimated that within 

few weeks the price will advance to about $20.00. The 
President of the Brooklyn Union Coal Company said in 
the New York Times for September 11 that: “Conges- 
tion such as exists at Ninety-sixth Street and in other 
sections of the water front is attributable wholly to the 
hoarding of coal by speculators. Ordinarily coal barges 
move almost continuously to their destination and unload 
as rapidly as possible in order to minimize the expense of 
charter costs, wharfage and other items. 

“Tf all the coal available in New York waters were re- 
leased for distribution at fair prices, the present so-called 
shortage would disappear. Wipe out speculation and you 
eliminate the sole reason for the present price advance.” 


Politics of Foreign Investments 


Mr. Herbert Feis, professor of economics in the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, discusses American investments 
abroad in Foreign Affairs for July. The U. S. Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has estimated that at 
the end of 1924 about nine billion dollars of American 
capital was invested abroad. During 1924 alone about 
$928,000,000 was invested. About 68 per cent of the 
money loaned during 1924 was for government loans, 
though some of these were for industrial purposes. More 
than a fourth of the American capital now invested abroad 
has gone to Canada, though nearly half of the total has 

n loaned in Latin American countries. Mr. Feis be- 

eves that in the future the volume of loans will be 
smaller, Western Europe will receive a smaller proportion 
of the total, and governments will owe less than they do 
at present. 


According to Mr. Feis our investments abroad are likely 
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to result in some loss to American industry since the same 
money would otherwise have been invested in this country, 
but in greater profit for American export industries, ship- 
ping, banking and hotel services “to the extent that the 
loans are made by the exportation of American goods 
or the use of American services.” When payments are 
made on these loans “we shall receive from abroad a large 
volume of desirable goods or have desirable services per- 
formed”; while if our loans are used productively the 
borrowing countries will benefit and there will be probably 
a slightly greater demand for American goods. 


Perhaps the most far-reaching effect, Mr. Feis believes, 
will be an increased degree of interest in economic and 
political affairs abroad and a “conciliatory and inter- 
nationally minded foreign policy.” The security of our 
loans to such countries as Poland and Czechoslovakia 
“depends upon the success of the League of Nations in its 
task of maintaining international peace.” Our invest- 
ments in Latin American countries are likely to cause 
much more complicated foreign relations with these coun- 
tries in the future. 

Mr. Feis concludes: “There is every prospect that 
events arising out of our growing foreign investment will 
present us in the future with decisions involving war and 
peace, will bring us, whether we like it or not, to concern 
ourselves with distant causes.” The most frequent types 
of situations which may cause such trouble are default 
in payment of interest or principal by foreign govern- 
ments ; “hostile legislation” by foreign governments which 
may lessen the value of investments in such countries; 
“international conflicts arising out of the competitive 
search by private capital for concessions or other valuable 
economic advantages.” 


Public opinion in the United States, says Mr. Feis, is 
divided as to whether the government should intervene 
in the cases such as those mentioned above. Under pres- 
ent conditions he thinks it almost certain that, “there will 
be an extension of our governmental obligations to private 
capital and frequent engagements in the same sort of 
semi-political, semi-financial negotiations as occupied the 
European nations before the war. That way lies an 
American Empire of subordinate states.” The policy of 
non-intervention under any circumstances seems impos- 
sible unless an international agreement to that effect could 
be reached with other lending countries. 


Mr. Feis suggests that the State Department’s new 
policy of requesting information about proposed financial 
transactions abroad provides a means of protection. But 
this will depend on whether the practice is controlled so 
that it will be impossible for any governmental depart- 
ment to commit us morally or officially to the support of 
foreign investments without legislative consent. Still 
more hopeful is he of the development of international 
arbitration of economic disputes through the World Court. 


Divorce Statistics 


An analysis of divorce statistics in the United States 
is presented in Current History Magazine for September. 
A study of the Census Bureau report for 1922 shows, 
says the writer, that although in 1890 there was one 
divorce to every sixteen marriages, in 1922 there was 
one divorce for 7.5 marriages. The Middle Atlantic 


states have the fewest divorces of any section of the 
country, the Pacific division, the largest. Within the 
last few years there has been a decrease in the propor- 
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tion of divorces granted for adultery, desertion and 
drunkenness and an increase in those granted for 
cruelty and failure to provide. 

About two-thirds of the divorces granted in 1922 
were granted to couples married less than ten years. 
The proportion of divorces granted for adultery and 
cruelty is high during the early years while that for 
desertion is low. The proportion for drunkenness is 
low during the first four years and high afterward, and 
that for failure to provide high during the first four 
years. A little over one-third of the total number of 
divorces granted in 1922 involved people who had chil- 
dren, while from 1887 to 1906 about two-fifths of those 
divorced had children. Where there are children the 
percentage of wives seeking divorce is about double 
that of the husbands. 


Building a Rural Civilization 


H. A. Wallace, the son of the former Secretary of 
Agriculture, has been endeavoring to stimulate discussions 
of objectives for a rural civilization in the United States. 
The following are significant excerpts: “One of our 
great needs is to build up an ideal of a fine farm civiliza- 
tion with a high standard of living where the profits are 
not promptly capitalized in high land values. I would 
like to see the farmers of Illinois work out their ideal 
of a fine civilization and the farmers of Iowa their ideal 
and then enter on friendly competition. 

“Farm civilization is not a matter merely of growing 
more corn and more hogs at less expense. Spiritual and 
esthetic values are a reality. They must be built into the 
background of our farm life in the same way as the 
Danes have built their folk lore into their rural high 


echoole. . . . 


“Our greatest need here in the corn belt of the United 
States today is a great teacher of spiritual values in terms 
which the farmer can understand. We can yet build on 
the farms of the corn belt the finest type of living which 
the world has ever seen. Also we have the choice of 
wrecking this marvelous soil by farming it with people 
who have come by bitter experience to feel that they are 
an insignificant cog in a predominantly commercial nation. 
I want to say that an agricultural civilization is worth 
while in its own right. The chief end of a nation which 
hopes to endure is not to build up merely a city civilization. 
We must have fine and enduring satisfactions in farm 
neighborhoods. Here is a matter to challenge the con- 
structive imagination of the biggest men in the United 
States. For the time being I feel that we need two 
classes of men, one class of hard fighting, clear thinking 
diplomats to keep the agricultural point of view to the 
fore at Washington and the other men of artistic and 
spiritual temperament who will continually hold before 
us the vision of the kind of life which we can eventually 
build in this great Mississippi valley.” (Wallaces’ Farmer, 
September 4.) 


Germany Today 


Frank H. Simonds, editor of the American Review of 
Reviews, discusses Germany’s attitude toward the Allies 
in the New Republic for July 15. Mr. Simonds’ impres- 
sion after a recent trip to Germany is that: “The out- 
standing circumstance in the German mind today is un- 
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mistakably the sense of persecution and of hardship due 
to Allied bad faith.” This attitude is due both to the 
physical suffering endured in Germany and to the moral 
isolation of the country. After the adoption of the Daw 
plan the situation in Germany improved. Since that tim 
however, the Allies’ failure to evacuate the Cologne area 
and the omission of any official explanation of this to 
Germany has again increased the sense of persecution. 
Mr. Simonds believes that this unwise treatment has 
greatly increased the “moral armament” of Germany with- 
out materially lessening her physical armament. 


Mr. Simonds reminds his readers that he has been 
“consistently and pretty decidedly” pro-Ally since the out- 
break of the European War, but he feels that this treat- 
ment of Germany is endangering the peace of Europe. 
“Today,” he says, “the German mood is almost as danger- 
ous to ultimate world peace as that of 1914, but the mood 
is one of deep passionate resentment accompanied by a 
sense of abject helplessness—which will not last.” He 
recommends “the end of the attempt to supervise the 
national life of Germany or prolong the occupation of 
German soil beyond treaty limits.” 


The Allied disarmament note to Germany, Mr. Simonds 
considers, was unfortunate since “it actually disarms only 
those who are striving to get Germany back to normal life 
again, who know that tranquillity is the supreme German 
need.” The final impression which he retained from his 
visit to Germany is “the deep, passionate, unmistakably 
sincere resentment of the men and women whose whole 
comment otherwise was moderate, reasonable, pacific.” 


Morals of Wall Street 


The Wall Street Magazine, in its August 1 issue, 
demands a “Police Department” for the Stock Ex- 
change. It says in part: “Are there not enough risks 
for the public in Wall Street without requiring one to 
take chances that his broker will remain solvent? ... 


“The only kind of supervision which will accomplish 
any permanent prevention of failures is one which 
includes a corps of auditors with power to pounce in on 
any firm’s books, turn every entry inside out, examine 
the margins on every account, check the cash and 
collateral, and report to the committee whether the 
condition of the firm’s affairs and their methods of 
conducting the business are in accordance with the 
soundest principles of stock brokerage. 

“Nothing else will do! 

“The Stock Exchange cannot excuse itself by saying 
that failures are fewer than they used to be. There 
should not be any failures. 

“The crime of failure should be given the extreme 
penalty. Ifa house is so badly managed that for any 
reason whatsoever it fails, its board members should be 
expelled. With failure an unpardonable offense, many 
brokers would hesitate to take the chances they often 
do now. 

“But we are not trying to tell the New York Stock 
Exchange how to run their affairs. There is veh 
intelligence between those four walls to enable th 
organization to work out its own salvation. 


“But when?” 
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